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Ihis pamphlet on re vc^utici^iy Georgic 



jaa as one of a 

series desjiqned for use in! the state's p^utTic schocls*- Ihe objective 
is to present a clear^ concise picture cf Georgia's history during 
the American. Sevcluticn, Ihe first and najcr part of the text* 
presents an historical summary. It descrikes how Gecrgid iias an early 
and stroncj supporter of ti^e Const! tut icr . cf the United States because 
it n€?eded national support to protect its land holdings from the 
Indians^ Spanish, and French. Under tte^Articles cf Ccniecer^aticn, ' 
Georgia* received little help. Wanting a strong central government^ 
Georgia readily sen^t four delegates to the Ccnstitu\ic*nal Convention 
in Philadelphia in 1787. The four delegates^ mere irterested in 
dealing witi the Indian menace, and the security of the state than 
with ideas and theories, stayed for the signing cf the Ccnstituticn 
in September. One month later, the Georgia state legislature met in 
special session to prepare for war with the Indians* A tilJ^ calling 
for a -convention to ratify the Ccnstituticn passed with nc dissent.- 
The bill was regarded as a iceasure tc get national help in the fight 
aqainit the Indians. On January 2, 1766^ anxious .to ' get the security 
a strong national goverraent could pVcvide^ Georgia k^caice the four.th 
\staKte to 2;atlfy the Constitution. The second part cf the phamphlet 
' poro-vides a teacher's guide for teaching this unit which^ fccuses cn 
GBorqia's role in the Constituticnal Ccrvention. The guide outlines 
obiectives, suggests a time frame, and lists class activities. 
(LAA) 
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Editor^' Note: 

One of the early concerns of the Georgia Commission 
for the National Bicentennial Celebration was the lack of 
material on Revolutionary Georgia available for use in the ^ 
state's public schools during the bicentennial^ years. As a 
result, one of the first projects of the Commission was the 
preparation of a series of pamphlets on the American 
Revolution in Georgia aimed specifically at public school 
use. With the cooperation of the Georgia Department of 
Education, this project has become a reality. Thirteen 
pamphlets are scheduled to be published between 1974 
"^and 1978. * - 

Our purpose m publishing these pamphlets is to present 
a clear, concise picture of Georgia's history during these 
important days. We hoge that our efforts will encourage 
students' interest and add to their knowledge df Georgia's 
* activities during the American Revolution. 

Kenneth Coleman 
• Milton Ready 
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The desire to be segure is one of the basic drives 
of mankind. This urge is not confined to any par- . 
ticular time or place, and so it should not be surpris- 
ing that t^ desire for'security hUs played a large 
role in the historical development of the peopl^f 

Georgia. • ' 

■> 

we think of the beginnings of our aatipn 
we thinkSof th^ original 13 colonies. We know 
that Georgh^ was the last of the 13 to be founded, 
but often forget how signipcant it was that y 
. 126 years intervened between Jamesto>Vn - 
Virginia's establishment in 1607 -and the settling of 
Savannah;, Georgia, in 1 733. Xlthough the relation' 
ship between Georgia and the other colonies was ' 
not close, thefact that the others were th'ere'and 
solidly established was comforting to early 
Georgians. ) ^ . - . , 

Not only w eig Georgians secure because of the 



ve|^u< 

colonists to thei^orth, but they were made even 
more comfortable because of their relationship to 
Great Britain. Georgia, unlike the oth^r 1-2,^ was 
conceived -when Britain's role in the world wus far 
better established and when the British situation 
at hom^ was much more stable. Yet, in part, the 
stQry of early Georgia, which always sought 
security for herself, was a paradox. One major* * , 
reason for the colony's esti^blishmtrnt was to pro- 
tect the southern British American frontier from 
Spanish Florida, French Louisiana and unfriendly 
Indians. Thus, security, whether for herselfor 
others, was a vital concern for Georgia from her • 
beginnings. . \^ 

For the first 20 years Georgia vas securely inj^ 
the hands of the Trustees. And tllough Georgians 
may have bridled under their restrictions-and 
eagerly anticipated the end of the Trusteeship, 
they were safe safe in the 5ensc thaKomeone 
was responsible for the'm. FiniJ^', Georgia became 
4 rbyal province like her neighbors but wtilTY^ver 
really happy in the new arrangement until 1 760. 
when the firni handK)f Governor James Wright 
bt^gan to give to the colonyj^he stability and 



se>:urity needed to develop its resources. However, 
shortly after the administration of Governor 
Wright the Great War for the Empire ended in 
1 763, arul serious? problems began to develop 
between Britain and her colonies. 

These postwar problems were at first viewed in 
a different perspective by Georgians. They had ha4 
enough trouble with their Spanish neighbors in 

V Florida prior to 1763 to appreciate the factjthat, 
as a i?esult of the war and the British victory, 
Florida was Bfitish. The colony's 30-year experi- 
ence with the Indians had also 'taught Georgians to 

! appreciate the British p^esen6e. 

* V 

-^ith peace made with the foreign powers in 
* 1763, Georgia's southern and western frontiers 
were for the moment quiot, and the business of 
growth and.'development proceeded.^Vet, year- by f 
year for 1 2 years, bad feeling steadily increased 
Between colohies^and mother country. Most ' 
Georgians, fearing interference With the colony's 
progress, probably wanted to avoid a role Jn this* 
quarrel, but there was the master of security. 
Except for a few scattered places, Georgia had 
closer ties to England than to most of the other 
' i;olonies; however, her sister colonies^ piy'sically 
, closer than the mother-country, were banning o 
' to re^st British rule. Georgians reluctantly chose 
side^. Ohe has to move all the way to the shooting 

^iir.ii3::.l-7Z5~before finding very many Georgians 

willing to join the radical cajjjp against Britain. 

By then dependence upon the mothei" country * 
had obviously become untenable, and Georgia ^ , 
\imbraced the Revolution, weakness being a major 
reason. As i| turned out, the Georgians h^d made 
the right choice.' Independence was achieved, and . • 
after the states with territorial claims' northwest of 
the Ohio relinquished those claims, Georgia became 
physici^lly the largest state irfthe union. Indeed, 
Oborgia s territory was as big as all the states north 
of the Mason-Dixon line put tQgether. To own so 
much, to keep it, develop it ''and prosper (Jfom it 
was a frightening responsibility. It was questionable 
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^whether Georgia could rise to the challenge. Its * 
small population, only about three percent-of the 
nation's total population, wouldjiavc trouble main- 
taining so vast an amount of territoiV. 

During the first years of her sovereignty it ap- 
peared that Georgia could sur\i\€ alone. There was 
remarkable commercial development after the * ^ 
peace of 1783., and tlie \aluj^ of Savannah exports 
soon doubled, Betv^een 1 784 and 1 787 the number- 
of vessels clearing the port climbed from 144 to 
354. Crop production soared, and*the amount of 
frontier lands taken up sharply ^mcreased. The 
' frontier population jumped from 1 5,000 to 42,000 
in less than 10 years. 

, But sofne of the very examples of Georgia's 
success wejQ the causes of serious trol^ble and* 
undermined the security necessary for continued 
'prosperity. The rapid movement of population to 
the^state^s frontiers stirred up the Indjans. Withm 
the borders of" the huge state, five-sixths^of the . 
territory was occupied by Indians. Naturally, they 

" were determined to hold their lands, but should * 
'they nee/lTuTther urging, the Spanish-along-the 

; Mississippi, where they had* been for ZO-years, md 
once more in possession of Florida-wei^<e ready , to 
6g^ them on. There were also internal threats to 
stability, such as bickering between old settlers and 
newcf)niers to the state. . . 

When decision time came /Georgia's tradition 
hiid been tj^opt for security. A government for tlfe 
union with sufficient power was Georgia's best 
road to security. Georgians reached this conclusion 
aloije, though urged toward it by outside help. 
Charleston was of considerable influence on Geor-' 
gia^and it was very inationalist-minded. Yankee 
boats were in nearly all flie state's rivers giving 
Georgians regular contact ^vith the outside world, ^ 
and there were the immigrants from othcf states 

. who i^bured in du^itig the 1 780'si Beyond these in- 
fiuenccs, it should be remembcrcd^how difficult it^ 
had been for Georgia to break thdRies bii>dtng her 

• to the strength of the British Empire. A restoration 
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of that kind of strength ^vou-ld be comforting. 

Georgia was quite willing to strengthen ccjji- 
siderably the-Articles of Confederation, «and fre- 

• que.ntly there appeared inlhe laws adopted by the 
state daring these years the clause, **desirous of * 
adopting every measure which can tend to promote 

-^^the'interest of the.United States.'' Yet it does not ♦ 
appear that theoretical nationalism prompted • 
Georgians wish trf strengthen the Articles. Rather, 
the motivation was the practical needs of the state. 
The record see^ns to indicate that Georgia's^ major 
reason for wanting a strong central government was 
the ever-present Indian threat. 



Only a half-dozen years^lapsed between the 
adoption, ini 78 1 , of the first cpnstitution for the 

•United States, the Articles of Confederation; and , 
the writing, in 1 787, of the s.econd one, the Federal 
Constitution, which we have t'c^ this day. The govern 

.ment under the Articles was not yet four years <^d . 
before there was talk of revising it considerably on 
replacing it altogether. From the outset the small . 
and weak startes -r- .Rhode' Island being an exception 
- were the least enthiisiastic about the Confedera- 
tion government, eve*n through th^y,had equal votes^ 
wit]i the larger. These states, such^a^ Georgia, were 
the ones eager to strengthen Congress; and ia^ter, 
when the new Federal ConstituticTn provided^for a 
very strong government, they enthysi'a^ically sup- 
ported it e?ven thoUgh it did npt provide Cor equal 
t representation of the states. ^ 

Georgia had, not re.sponded to Virginia's invita- 
tion to ^end delegates io Annapolis in September 
1786'to. consider the country's trade. Only five 
states sertt deJegates, however, two of the men 
present, J^mes Madison and Alexander Hamilton, 
were determined not to let die any movement 
toward strengtliening a union which they consid-, 
ered crttically weak. They wanted all th^states to 
meet in convention for the purpose of strengthen- 
ing thc^gov^crnmcfit, and the Annapolis Convention 
,made this proposal to the states and to Congress. 
Congress acted upon the proposal five moijths 
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later and catlt^d upon the states to senu represen- 
tatives to Philadelphia in Ma> 1 787. Meanwhile, ^ 
Georgia had seen the Confederation grow weaker 
^nd the help the state might expect from it dis- 
appearing; she now readil> responded to the invi- 
tation tb send delegates to Philadelphia. She was ' ' 
the fifth state to act. 

At the time the legislature selected Georgia's 
. delegates-to the PHiUtdelphia Conventian. onl> 
three areas of the state had beeo settled the Atlan-, 
tic cdast-Savannah area, the Savannah River valley; 
and the region west and northwest from Augusta 
for about 80 miles. The most important legislative 
leaders of the 1 780's came from the counties of 
Chatham, Liberty, Burke^ Richmond and Wilkes; 
and the important political factions were the . 
Walton faction, the Mcintosh faction and the 
Georgia Newcomers. The delegates which the 
legislature selected weiie representatwe of each of 
the three geographical areas and of the three politi- 
cal factions. This kind of 'Vross-section" represen- 
* tation was also true of the other states at Philadel- 
phia. The delegates favoring a stronger union were 
' clearly in a majority, however. 

On February 10. 1787, the Georgia legislature . 
named si?^. men to represent the state in the conven- 
tion that was scheduled to begin its work in 
Philadelphia on'May 14. However, very few were 
present in Philadelphia on tvfay 14, and it was May 

4.^ "15 before delegates from seven states arrived. 
Augusta's William Few of the Newcomer faction 
represented Georgia in the opening session, but the 
sta-te could not be officially represented that day 

^ since the delegates' instructions required that at 
legist two representatives be present. Six da>s later » 
Savannali's William Pierce of the Walton faction 
took his seat, and thg ne«xf da> . June I . William 
Houstoun. also of^Savannah 'but associated with 
the Mcintosh faction, arrived. Ten more days 
passed before Georgia's most prominent delegate. 
AbKaham Baldwins took hil scat. He was from 
Wilkes County or Augusta and of the Newcomer 
faction. ThJse four delegates were also the state's 
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members of the Co^ntinental Congress. Pierce and 
Few had only recently been present at its sessions* 
in New York CityrThe two delegates appointed 
who were not members of Congress-George Walton 
of Augusta and head of the Walton faction and 
Nathaniel Pendleton of Glynn CoUnty and con- ^ 
nected with the Mcintosh faction— never attended, 

William Few had been born Hear Baltimore in , 
1 748 to a poor Maryli^^d farm family of Pennsyl- 
vania origin. When he was 10 the family moved to 

. North Carolina, where he grew into manhood 

^working on the farm and as a bricklayer. After 
one of h!s brothers was hanged as a resutt of the 
Regulator agitation of 1771, Few moved to the ' 
upcountry of Georgia. where He became a leader of 
his fellow farmers. He was elected to the Georgia 
Convention of •1776 and to the legislature; he 
served on. the executive council and as a comrnis- 
sioner to deal with the Indians. Few was also 4 

, militia officer in the guerill| warfare against -the 
British. This able nian sornehow found time to 

* study law and pass the bar. AlTl^pugh not of the 
socially elite. Few was well thought of in Georgia 
and was twice selected as a^ delegate to the Con- 
gress in New York. This self-made man eventually 
became moderately wealthy, owning at the time 
of the convention 1,150 acres in Wilkes County 
and another 1^1 50 acres in Franklin County, all of 
which were largely j.mdeVeloped, 

Georgia's second delegate to arrive, William 
Pierce, seems not to have enjoyed as much economic 
success as Few. Indeed, he was tiebt-riddien while in 
Congress in 1 786. and during the time he served as 
member of the Constitutionat Convention. Very 
little of Pierce's life before the Revolution is known 
except that he was born around 1 740,> probably in, 
Georgia but possibly in Virginia. The first dpfinite 
glimpse of him c6mes in Savannah in 1776, and he 
appears to1)e of the artisan class at lea^^t he owned 
no land and no slaves. Iji writing to Randolph about 
appointments ofuhe states to the convention, 
^Madison spoke of '*Major Pierce, formerly aid to 
, General Greene." Pierce himself said ttat he served » 



with **honor and propriety" in the War for Inde-, 
pendence. Upon his discharge in 1783 he we/it into 
the import-export business, Organizing the firm of 
Pierce, White and^Call which, however, did not 
survive the yeQ^r..A fortunate marriage enabled him ' 
^ to start over^with a new firm, William Pierce and 
Company, financed by his wife's dowpy. Pierce had 
some success, but this operation also came to failure 
while he was attempting to serve Georgia in both 
Congress and the convention. Having also served in 
, the, state legislature, h$ said he was in the conven- 
tion because of his own "ambition'' and tlie "flat- 
tering opinion^' of friends. But it was hot the ele- 
ments of his career that guaranteed Pierce, a man 
with a sense of humor, a-permanent niche in the 
history of his country. .Ratljrer, itvwas the unique 
character sketches which this man wrote, giving us 
a glimpse of the delegates as their conteitiporari^s 

* perceived them. He was also one of very few dele- 
gates who kept notes op the debates, althougli only 

* for a week. 

# 

Pierce was not too kind in his sketch of Georgia's 
third delegate to arrive in Philadelphia, William 
Houstoun, He wrote: "Nature seems to have done 

* more for his corporeal ^han mental powers. His 
Person is striking, but his mind very little impfroved 
with useful or'elegant knowledge." Houstoun, 
probably born in Savannah and certainly raised 
there, had had advantages of""wealth, position and 
education not enjoyed by Pierce. Although coming 
from a family among^whose members were high 
royal officials in Georgia and Loyalists, Houstoun 
was an active patriot. He had decided to cast his 
lot with the patriots while still a law student at 
London's Inner Temple. He was the richest of the 
Georgia delegation, though he lacked liquid capital 
and held no public securities. He had purchased 
confiscated loyalist estates after the war, one having 
^belonged to his relative, Sir Patrick Houstoun; ye|, 
this yoUng, lahd-poor^'genlleman who had served in 
Congress- since 1784 seemod not to have been too 
coiKCrned by his financial situation. • 

Georgia's fourth and last delegate to arrive was 
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considered the "ablest qian iathe Georgia delega- 
tion.'' This "learned, good-humored, serene bache- 
lor" was 33-year-old Abraham Baldwin, bprn and - 
educated in Connecticut. He was graduated fromr '\ 
Ya4e in 1 772, was licensed to pleach in 1775 mi . 
served four years as a tutor at his alma maten . ^ 
During the War for Independence he was a chap- 
lain with the army from 1779 t6 1783. In 1783 
Baldwin was admitted to the Connecticut bar, . 
having studied law while in the army. Shortly, 
thereafter he moved to Georgia where there were . 
many other newcomers in the Piedmont area west 
of Augusta. Before two years had j)assed he was 
elected to represent his district in the Georgia 
legislature and Georgia in Congress. In the legisla- 
ture" he was particularly noted for his efforts to 
develop a system of education for the state and is 
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regarded as the founder of the University of 
Georgia. President Ezra Stiles of Yale wrote in his 
diary on'DeJember 9, 1787, that Baldwin was "a 
patriot; an enlightened, sensible, learned man." * 

Of file Georgians m the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, Baldwin was the most regular in attendance 
frQm hisiirrival on June 1 1 until the convention ' 
was over. Whether Ho'ustoun attended regularly 
,dufing the first full mt)nth ij^^uncertain; however, it 
Js clear that he was present diiring July until the 
twenty-sixth. After that date Jie probaJbly did not 
attend. Pierce, on the other hand, was regularj-y 
present in' June, but after he left for Congress early 
in July he probably did not* return to Philadelphia. 
During the August and September meetings when ' 
Houstoun arul Pierce were absent. Few was present 
except for the first week of August when he was in 
Congress. Thus, after the convention really got 
underway, Georgia'^s quorum of two was*main- 
tained throughout except for a day or two. 

.Textbook writers almost always make some 
generalizations about the 55 men who served, at 
the Federal Convention. Comment is made ojn the 
number who were college educated; which ones 
had bedn college presidents, professors or teachers; 
•who had studied law at the Inns of Court in Lon- * 
don; who were the lawyers, planters and business- 
rnen; which ones had been menvbers of Congress 
and of their states' legisJatures, and the youthful- 
ness of the^convention as-a whole. In nearly all of 
these categories Georgia's delegates are we'll repre- 
sented. Yet, there seems to be general agreement, 
whether justified or not, that Georgia's delegation 
was proba'bly the least distinguished. Professor 
Albert B.-Saye concluded ihi^ "When judged by 
either the number, length, or content of their 
speeches, Georgia's delegates played little part in . 
the debates of the Convention ..." A few of the 
convention's leaders spoke-over lOp times, where- 
as Baldwin, who spoke more than the other Geor- 
gians, made only eiglit speeches, each of which was 
quite short. Houstoun sppke sev^n tunes. Pierce 
four and Few not at all. 

,8 



One of the foremost American historians, 
Samuel Eliot Morison, concluded that the dele- 
gates at Philadelphia "were chiefly interested in 

'political technique - that is in the organization of 
the government, and tjjg^distrfbution of powers."- 
And Jie observed thaf the 'itempejrof the Conven- 
tion . . . was realistic and objective, rathejtthan * 
idealistic and theoretical." Certainly Georgia was 
more interested in dealing with present realities 
and practical solutions - tire Indian menace and^ 

>jthe safe and secure development of the state — 
than with ideas and theories. 

For some, and-tlje Georgians were probably 
included, tp wOrK further with^he Articles wa$^ ^ * 
wasted effort. The nationalists, or large state group, 
were ready at the opening of ^he Convention with 
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a plan for a national government. On jvlay 29. 
Edmund Randolph of Virginia {brestyited it. Thjs * 
plan called^'for a national executive, a national , - 
judiciary and a national le:gislature of two houses, 
each having its mem'bership based upon propor- 
tional representatioi^.'ThV proposal regarding the 
legislature was adopted on June 9, "Georgia's vote 
being decisive.'' 



Four days later William Paterson of New Jersey 
introduced fhe so-called small state plan, which in 
•rno^t respects was the Articles over &gain; it pro- 
vided for equality of the states in the legisliature. 
> Althougli the controversy appeared to be large 
states vetsus small states, when the heart^of the. 
division was correctly percei\ied, historiaai Morison 
claims, the troubles were really sectional and eco- 
nomic. Thus, a majdr concern was what wi^l be the 
voting strength foF each delegate's section or 
interest. * ^ 

The Paterson plan was shelved on June I9.*y^t, 
in this proposal had beer? the germ of a doctrine 
that was to become the bedrock of the An>crican 
system: "that the Constitution is supreme law, that 
^acts contrary to it are void, and that the courts are 
the proper agents. to enfora^ it.'' The Virginia plan 
was taken up again and became the basis fqr debate, 
the biggest controversy continuing to be the issue 
of representation in the national legislature. Should 
proportional representation be the.rulc for both 
•houses of the proposed two-house legislaturt^ and 
should tha number ofrrepresentatives derive from 
population or. wealth? pr should one housu repre- 
sent wealth or property and the other population? 
Should each s,tate have equal representation in each 
house? Should both houses", no matter what their 
makeup, bevchosen'in the Same way? Who would ^ 
decide the qualifications of the voters? Should 
there be property/wealth qualifications for the 
voters and for the members of the national legisla- 
ture? There seemed to be no en4io_the questions, 
^andliot much, if anything,: could be accomplished 
until the basis of representation was settled. 



At this crvicial stage, WiUiam Pierce delivered an 

' eloquent speech': 
<f 

'The great difficulty in / the Confederation/ 
Congress arose frofn the nwde of voting.- Mem- 
bers spoke on the Jloor as state advocates, and 
were biased by heal oil vantages: WhCit is feder^lj 
Nonnore than a coffipact between the states, and 
the one heretofore formed is insufficient. We 
are now uwt to remedy its defect: and our difjh 

^ culties are great, but not. I hope, insurmount- ' 
able State distinctions must be sacrificed so far , 
as the general government shall rentier it neces- 

.sary without, however, destroying tlieni alto- 
gether. " 

Pierce's speech indicated that his primary concern 
was for the good of the nation rather than for the" 
particular interests of the South and Georgia. 
Luther Martin of Maryland, however, was not sure 
that a stand, such as Pierce's was unselfish; he 
/ claimed that Georgia favored the plan of the larg& 
states because, though at the moment among the 
smallest of the small population-wise, she expected 
shortly to fill up her territory, which was the most 
extensive in the union- In the same vein, G^ieral 
NathanaQi Greene had. written a year earlier that 
'^the State has been of little importance to the 
j4nion,,but its great increase <3f tracts and popula- , 
, tion wjll soon place it among the first in the 
Confederation." The record_seiuniL_dear..tliat Geor- 
^gia's delegates were eager to act in the best interest 
of Ihe^state's security, but this did not mean Geor- 
gians would not compromise to insure a strong 
national government that could guarantee that 

, security. Indeed. Pierce himse-lf, three weeks before 
his speech on biases for local advuntagesMnul advo- 
cated "an election.by the people as to the first 

^branch, and by the states as to the second 'branch, ; 
by whic^i means the citizens of the states would be 
represented both individually and collectively " 
However, this method of election which he sug- 
gested, and whic^i was ultimately^adopted/did not 
preclude proportional representation in both « 
houses. Georgia's immediate advantage WQuld have 
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been provision for equal representation in both' 
houses provided^of course, that a strong national 
government could have been forged with such<i 
requirement.* But her long range advantage,^ should - 
the anticipate(l growth of the state take place, 
would be proportional representation. Baldwin was 
sorry that a decision regarding representation had 
to be made before there \^as a determination of the 
po^yers the representatives would have. Nevertlie- 
less, he believed the second lel^islative branch (the 
Senate) should represent property and ^'therefore . ' 
some reference ought to be had tc^ the felative *. 
wealth of their constituents . 

■ ■ ^ V •" 

The debate had gone on throughout June and m 
all that time Ge'orgfa had ?tood With the large states 
for proportional representation despite hersmalP 
population. A solution had to come Or else tl^e 
-^onvenlion would break upX)n Monday mornmg, 
July 2, the question was put as to whether each 
state would have .equal representation in the upper 
house. This motion had been brought in the Friday 
befoi;eyBaldw"in, at the.sd'me time he had spoken 
for representation of property in'the second branch, 
had^sjyij^.jvould voje against it. Connecticut, New 
York,tH|jvare'aad Maryland ^oted for the^otion; 
Massa^^tt?* Pennsylvania, Virginia, Nortli*taro- 
lina-and South CarolirKl voted against it': 



Recording to CharleS Warren, hfSt^rianlBf the' 
Constitution, the absence of two men \hat P?Iq| * 
morning changed history. They were "^'Willjam . 
Pierce . . ..(who) had gone tp New York'to atief 
(;:ongress . .'.^(aad) Dairiel of St. Thomas Jenifer of 
Maryland (who) waslate . ... Both were opposed to 
equaHty of representation., tiad Pierce been pre- 
sent . . . Georgia . . . would ka^e been with the 
large States. Had^/eni/er (been thereh • • Maryland 
, . . would have l)een divided . . B<it since Jenifer 
was late, Martin cast Maryland's.vote in the affir* 
mative. Baldwin either chahged his mind over the 
weekend or else ch<inged it when he saw how the 
vot^. was going on Monday morning and voted for * 
equal representation. Houstoun continued to sup- 
port proportion!} representMion and voted no. ' 

10 ' ; • 



Thus, Georgia was divided apd her vote was not 
counted. Martin suid that **Baldwin did not change 
. . . because of any change in his opinions/but^ ' 
because lie was^ebavinced that the small states 
would withdraw . . . before they would yield on 
this ppint." Historian Joh^i Fiske SaiiJ Baldwin s 
action proBJably kept the convention from breaking 
up, and. Americans sltould give "All honour tq^is 
memoryj" Now a compromise measure was neces 
sary, and Baldwirf was named to the committ^ee ^ 
come up with one. Georgia voted no on the coiti- 
ijiittee's compromise that passed July 16; it pro- 
vided for equal representation^f the states in'the 
* "Senate and for proportional representation jn the^ ^ * 
. House of RepresentStTves:*^^ ^ - • 

Georgia's^role in th^ matter of representation 
was the highwater mark of the state's participation 

. in the'convention. Afthough "represented fo the 
end, her part in the deliberations was not particu- 
larly ^ignfficant. According to Baldwin's biographeij, 

' H^^nry C. Whit^e, there were^six **Grand Committees'*, 
in the convention, and Baldwin held-nieunbersHip in 
four of them - on the makeup of the second 
branch, on the^assimiption by the nationatgovem-., 
ment of the states* debts, on the slave trade and 
navigation apts and on matters {iostponed and 
reports of spjefcial committees not acted on. William 
*' Few was "a member of the^committee for the ntim-- 
berof representatives in the first branch. Apparent- 
ly, Pierce did not serve bn a committee. 

By usjng the indites of both the prirftary and ' 
secondary sources relating to the vyriting of the 
Constitution, some of the opinion^ the Georgia 
delegates held can be discovered; although there is 
no organized narrative*ih this method,»somethirrg 
of the state's delegates^and th^ir concerns can be " 
learned* Following are samples of this kind of 
study from one of the best known primary sources", . 
usually referred to as Elliott's Debates In conven- 
tion oh June 12, 1 787 - , ^ ' 
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. *'Mr. Pierce proposed th>ee years (for senators^ 
terms). Seven years would raise an dlarni. Great 
mischiefs have arisen in Englandjrom their ^ 
\, septennial act, which was reprobated by nwit 
of their patriotic statesmen. " 

Further, Pierce felt tbat the wages of the national 
legisla'tors should be paid out of the national 
treasury. 

In convention August 22, 1 787 ~ 

'a 

*'Afr. Baldwin had conceived national objects 
alo^e to be before the Convention: not such as, 
like the present-( foreign slave trade), were ofa- 
local nature. Georgia was decided on thah 
point . . . If left ho herself, she may probably 
put a stop to the evil. " - ' 



Indeed, Georgia and South Carolina believed that 
their economic interests demanded that the foreign 
slave trade be continued. In spite of op^si^ 
fr6m the northern states, as well 
and Virginia, Georgia and South Cf?Ojina we._ 
unbending in the matter; thus, tiie Constitution > 
^ " forbade thevfederal government to interfere .with 
it for 20'years. As it turned out, Baldwin*,had been 
correct; Georgia, on'her own, outlawed the foreign 
slave trade in* 1 798. ^ • 

On the resolution *That a republican con^titu- 
' ' tion and its existing lavyS ought to be guaranteed to 
eacTi state by the United States, 

Mr. Houstoun was afraid of perpetuating the^ 
existing constitutions of the states. Tliat of 
Georgia was a very bad one, and he nhped it 
would be revised and amended ft md^' also be 
difficult for the general government to decide 
between contending parties, each of which, 
claim the sanctions'of the cqnstitution, " 

T 

The work of the convention was compl 
^ September 17 with the signing of the Cons 
Only Baldwin and Few signed for Georgia, 




^ had "Houstoun and Pijerce been present, they prob- ^ 
ably would have signed also, for "Ih'the'Constitu- 
tion , Georgia'^ views were largely carrilfcl 
oujt . . .".Thus, Georgia's delegates gave their sane- ' 
tion to a document that was to be the siipl-eme ' . 
law of the tend- 

The Constitution's first article established a two- 
house'legislative%ran"ch to^be caffeici Congress. The" 
first house was the House of RepreseTitatiyes, whose 
members were to be apportioned among the^everal 
states according to population and were to be 
elected every two y&ars by voters qualified to^vote 
. for the **mosfnumerous branch" of their own stat^ 
legislature. The second house was the Senate, made\ 
up of two senators from each state chosen by the 
states' legislatures. The senators were to have six- 
year terms; however, arrangerrte^ts were made for- 
'the Senate to be a continuous body, one-third of 
its number being elected every two years. Congress, 
whose powers were spgcifically listed, was required 
to meet at kast once each y^ar. 

The second article of the Consti^tion estab- 
li§hed the executive branch, the executive head of 
the nation being<i President who would haAce exten- 
sive powers. The President was to be elected bor a 
four-year term by an electoral college, each state 
having as many electors in the colle^ as it had 
9 members in Congress. - 

Article III of the Constitution provided for the 
judicial -^branch and required .the e^fciblishmentof a 
Supreme Cou^. Congress was authorized by this • 
article to creat^ other federal courts as needed. All 
federal judges, according to Article H (the executive 
article), were to be appointed by the President. The 
fourth article dealt with the relationships between 
states and between their citizens, with the admis- 
sion of new states, and with the protectioff of the 
states by the nation. 
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The fifth article provided for the amending of 
the Constitution; the sixth -article made it clear that 
this new constitution was supreme law both in the 
states and in>4he nation; and, finally, the seventh 
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article established the mode of ratification. It pro- 
vided that r^ftification in, conventions of nine states- 
**shall be sufficientjor the Establishment of this 
Constitution ^between the States so ratifying the 
Same." * * 

^.Oji..Octabex 3., Jwo andjDJie-liallweeks.after the 



work in Philailelphia had been finished, William 
pierce safiled from New York City on the sloop 
Friendship, docking at Savannah on the tenth. He 
brought the first copy of the new Constitutiol'i to 
Georgia along with dispatches from the Conti- 
nental Congress dealmg with the document. A copy 
of the Constitution appeared in Savannah's Gazette 
of the State of Georgia on the eleventh and in 
Augusta's Georgia State Gazette or Independent 
Register on October 13. 

The state legislature was,due to begin a special 
session at Augusta, the state capital, ofi September 
20, to prepare for war with the Indians. Yet, as 
late as October 5, Joseph Habersham, in Augusta 
for the meeting, wrote his wife that no majority 
was present but >"It is very necessary at this time, > 
as the indians are in the settlements and have drove 
in all the settlers (a fe^ excepted who .are in forts) 
to this side of Ogeechee." Two more weeks would 
pass before a quorunj was present. While in the 
special session, on October 26, the legj^lature com- 



plied with Cbi^gress's request to proviae for tHe 
election of a^state convention to deal with the new 
Constitution. In one sense, this action partly ful- 
filled the purpose for the special session; in 
Professor Forrest McDonald's words, "the Consti- 
tution, promising national help against the Indians, 
was locally thought of simply as one of several 
measures that would provide for the defense of the 
statQ, and thus a bill calling for a ratifying conven- 
tion passed without recorded debate or dissent.'' 

The legislature decided that the convention dele- 
gates should be chosen at the next general election 
to be held December 4, in the same manner as the 
le'gislators were chosen -no more than three dele- 
gates were to be sent from each of the 1 1 counties. 
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Members of the executive council, the legislature 
or others holding state offices were to be eligible as 
candidates. The convention, which was ordered to 
assemble in Augusta on Christmas day, ^as charged 
with considering the "Report, Letter and resolu- 
• tion^ (from Congress), and to ado^t or reject any. 
part or the whole thereof." 

' On December 25, the day set for convening, only 
eight delegateSkfrom five counties were present. The 
next day 12 men were present from six counties; 
thus, half the counties were present but the delegate 
strength was only a little over one-third of that 
authorized. The third day, December 27, was worse; 
four delegates from two coCinties were present. 
Apparently, nothing of any consequence was done 
before Friday, December 28, when 24 delegates 
appeared from 10 counties. As the me;i arrived in 
Augusta the editor of the Georgia State Gazette 
indicated their attitude toward the proposed Consti- 
tution by concluding "that two-thirds of the dele- 
gates appeared to be fed^al in sentiment, (and) 
predicted that all would'w'converted ..." 

Although 33 delegates had been authorized, no 
more than 29 participated. Of these, only William 
Few of Richmond County had been a member of 
the Philadelphia Convention. Other delegates, classi- 
fied^^s ''^prominent" by Professor Saye, were - 
Governor George Mathews of Wildes ; former gover- 
nors John Wereat of Richmond, Edward Telfair of 
Burke and Nathan Brownson of Effingham; gover- 
nors-to-be George Handley of Glynn and Jared 
Irwin of Washington; Secretary of State John 
Milton and Christopher Hillary of Glynn; and James 
McNeil of Richmond along with Joseph Habersham 
and William Stephens of Chatham. The Chief 
Justice of Georgia, Henry Osborne, was also a 
delegate. 

On Friday, December 28, the convention elected 
Jphn Wereat to preside. Lachlan Mcintosh had 
written to him loss lhan two weeks before that he 
had he'ard Wereat hpd been elected to the conven- 
tion and Mcintosh wanted "to give his opinion in a 
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business of so high Importance to ourselves & our . 
posterity . . .yxnd more especially as our Legisla- 
ture have tjKHJght proper to enter upon it rather 
precipitat^y before the opinions of the other * 
States are known." Mcintosh spoke highly of the 
Tramers of the Constitution, but pointed out that 
they were not infallible. It seemed \o iiim "realy 
astonishing to see people so reluctant lately to 
trust (the Confederation) Congress with only 5 per 
Cent duties on imposts ... ^ so Jealous ofthe 
Sovereignty of . . > States so eager now to yield ... 
every thing . . . forever & to become the State, 
instead of United States of America.'' Mcintosh's, 
letter to'Wereat did not seem tdbe advocating 
rejection of the Constitution; rath€^r, he was advo- 
cating cautipn. He suggested ad^pti%the Consti- 
tution **only for a certain period of time during 
which ... a fair tryal of its.Eff^cfs''^m be seen. 
Then if desirable it can be ^'ado^ej^^ain ... for 
another period . . 

Mcintosh's caution does not appear to have been 
typical in Georgia. Election returns for the conven- 
tion delegates are available only for Chatham 
'County, but they indicate half again the normal^/ 
number turned out to vote, and the two delega^s^ • 
for the Constitution each got twice as many votes^ 
as the third, a mtWi kjnown to oppose the document. 
Further, in the counties more exposed to the 
frontier there was almost no opposition. The meirr-- 
bers of Georgia's convention had had ample time 
to familiarize themselves with both the federal and 
antifederal positions. The state's press not only 
carried local correspondents' debates on the subject, 
but the principal arguments of both side? from 
across the union. 

Wereat and his fellow delegates obviously did nOt 
heed Mcintosh's plea for caution, nor the anti- 
' federal arguments in the^press, and the convention, 
once tne delegates arrived, got rapidly down to 
business. After making Wereat their president, Issac 
Briggs was appointed secretary and Peter Farr door- 
keeper. CommittcQS were named to report '*Rules 
for the G6vernmen,t of t|iis Convention" ancl <**t' 
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wait on His Honour the Governor" for the purpose 
of getting from him the proposed. Constitution and 
other communicationsfrom Congress as well as the 
papers **oPflthe late General Assembly respecting 
the same." 

The next morning; Saturday, Decern bej 29, w^^^^ 
10 counties and 24 delega'Ees'pci^sent, the reports of 
the two committees were received and after some 
' #fnefidments, agreed to. Then the convention prO; , 
deeded to the main business - a paragraph by para- 
graph consideration of the Constitution. With this 
accomplished, it adjourned until Monday at 10 
o'clock. * 

Twentj-five delegates aijj^resident Wereat were 
present^hen the session began on Monday; how- 
ever, FrahWin County was still not represented. 
The busine^s^the day involved **the form of a 
deed of Ratific^on." This business was continued 
on Tuesday, MewYear's Day, 1788, and finally 
finished on Wednesday, January 2, when all the 
delegates present signed Georgia's ratification. The 
Georgia Gazette or Independent Register of . 
January 5 reported that***As the last name was 
signed to the Ratification, a party of Colonel 
Armstrong'^ regiment . . . proclaimed the joyful 
tidings outside the State-house by 13 dis; 
cn^es from two pieces of ar^itteiy?iThe conven- 
d until Saturday, the fift'R^, when a 
pared to the Presidertt of Congress in 





Augusta 5 til January 1 788 

"Sir. 

We hare the honor to transmit, to the United 
States in Congress assembled, the Ratification of 
the Federal ConstitutiojiMr^e State of Georgia. 

We hope that the ready compliance of this 
^tatc, with the recommendations of Congress 
and of the late National Coiivention, Will tend 
not only to consolidate the Union hut promote 
the happiness of our common couiUry. " 



On this last day of^Georgia's Ratification Conven- 
tioi} three defegate^^appeared foi: the first time - 

^""TRjomas* Gibbon^ "^fChatharn, Reubin Wilkinson of 
Washington arid John Gorham of Frankli^. None 
of the three signe.d the^atification, so Franklin was 
the only one of the state's 1 1 counties having no 
delegate to sign. Geqi^ia", .whose ratification had 
been unanimous wa^ithe first Soutliern state to 
ratify and thelourth of the Uoited States, having 

. been preceded by Delaware, Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey. \ 

From the time of the writing and ratification of 
' the Federal Constitution/those who have written 



aboOt Georgia's role as an early and strong suppor- 
ter of the document have claimed -that the state 
was principally motivated byj he Ind ianmenace 
and exposed frontiers. This, of course, o^es^iot pre- 
clude other motivations nor does if mean thatThe^;e 
was no opposition in Georgia, Yet, in surveying the 
state's history from its founding as a^colony iri 1733 
until the ratification of the Constitution in 1788, it 
does seem clear that a major motivation for political 
action was the security of the state. And finally, 
therefore, it seems reasonable to conclude-that 
Georgia's action relative to the Federal Constituti6n 
resulted from this basic need for security. 
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. The purpose of this teacher's guide is to give a possible method of tea'ching the unit of Georgia's role in 
'the Constitutional Convention. This guide is written with the idea that histpry teaching should focus (1) on • 
peopband wh^t motivates their actions and (2) on the there-then to the here-riow concept. y 

Objectives 

To teach the unit on Georgia's role in the wrjting of the Unite.d Sta'tes Constitu.tion,^he teacher should 
focus on ^ • 

1.. Events leading to the Constitutional Cpnvention. 

2. The four persons who rfcpresented Georgia at the convention. ' 

3. The basis for decision making which affects how a delegate votes in a particular way. 



4. The three great areas of conflicting, interests which were settled by compromises at the Constitu- 
tional Convention. ' ' • * . , ' • 

• ^ 

5: How Georgia's representatives voted on the three compromises. ""^ 

*■ • 

Suggested Time Allocations - i • , 

Suggested time allocations for the class's activities are ^ 

1. Background study-one ^ay. 

2. Study of the four representatives Georgia sent to the Constitutional Convention-one to two (Jays. 
'3. Study of basis for decision making-one day. 

.™A<-^IStud>^o^4h(^^Gompromises^made•at'^thrCDns^^ 



^ 5. "Debriefing" activities. Analysis of iwhy the students who participated in decision-making activities 
made their particular decision-one day. 

Activities 

1. Events leading to (he Constitutional Convention -Throng the use of the first part of this book and 
the information that is available in any standard United States history text, the background stage 
for the convention could b^ set. Suggestions are that this be done witji some ^J^)e of lecture- 

* discussion activity. 

2. Study of the four representatives from Georgia who attended the Constitutional Convention^Th^ 
class should be divided int6 four groups, each group representing one of the four Georgia represen- 
tatives at the convention. This might be done by any means the teacher desires, keeping in mind the 
advisability of having at least one student in each'^group who can lead in the group's activities. 
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. Study of tl)fe Georgia delegate to the convention who has been assigned to each group. Each 
group should try to find as much informatispn a^ possrble about the delegate whom they « 
represent. ^ v ' , • V; « ' • 

. B. Each group shoujd assign one member to officially be the group's representative in^eporting 
' to. the. entire class. This student will make a /epoft to the class on. the background information 

of his gr9U4^delegate. The student will also bQ the one whoAvill cast the votes of the group 
* on the constihitional i«sues that -will be u§ed later in tji'e Class's- activities. 

/•C. 'Each group writes a two to five minute accountbf the life of the repr^esentative whom the 



group represent^^ 



t>\ At the designated time, the repjesentative from each group gives "his'' jife's story to the entire 
class. ' , — 



3. * Study far basis J'or decision making Through the use of either a total class discussion or small group 
discussions, the cltiss shoukl attempt to arrive at the basis on wTiich f^cters affecting a delegate to a , 
convention such as the Constitutional Convention might decide the delegate'^ vote. One or more of 
• thQ following questions might be considered. * ^ 

(1) If the studentjCQuncil were making an impor.tant decision that would affect the entire student 
body, would the individual council member think more'about how the particular decision. 

» would affect the entire student body or how Jiie decision would affect him and his friends? 

(2) Does a Representative in the United States Flbus^ of RepiK^sentatives represent his inUividual 
district, or does he represent the United States as a whole? Wljen he votes, would he vote in 
favor of a bill^that would bd bad for his district, but good for the enlire country? 

(3) Does the United States' Arnbassador^t the United Nations vote in favor of what is good for 

ibie-eiirth^.oiLdoes.his vot&r.epr^^ent'^hat^s-^o^^-f^ United States? ' — 

(4) How much dot;s the idea of the opening statemen't of this book, "The desire to be secure is 
one of the basit drives of mankind," enter into ^ delegate 'fe^ecision-making process? 

Study of the compromises made at the Constitutional Conyenttioh- k-gK^^i^x emphasis should bfe 
given to the Virginia Plan New Jersey Plan with the Connecticut'.Compfomise and a Ifesser 
emphasis giventd the two compromises involving- slaves. * i\ ' u ■ 
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A. Virginia Plan - New Jersey Plan ^' • , 

\<' ThJough the use of a mini-lecture, the teacher gives the background mforma^ion for the 
conflict. ' ' ' 

- • • 

2. Each group discusses how its delegate should vote. The following information should be 
given to each group to be used as the group decides how to vQt€, 

7 . ■ ' 

•Or 
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• Georgia (in''l787| is, in geographic ^ize, J;he largest state. Georgia is as large as all the 
* states north of thdMasofi and JDixon line^t together. - ^ 

• In 1790, anly .three percent of the naUori's total population lived in Georgia. 

• Between 1775'and 1 79^, Georgia's populatipn doubled. 

3. If possible, a group decision should be reached as to how the group's delegate will vote. 
If no group decision c^n be reached, the group's representative will make the decision. 

4. The representative of each group gi^es Ifis vote and explains to the class the reasons for 
this particular vote. ' <?^^\ ' 



5. The teacher pr^^sents t^e ide^s of the Cpnnecticut Compromise. * 

6. Each group make^ decision of whether or not it's delegate will vote for th^ (Connecticut 
Compromise; , \ t * - ' " ' ^ ' 

7. Each group*s r-epresentative gives his vot^.an<l explains .why this particular vote is cast. 
Counting of slaves fotTepresentatioji and taxation ptoses 

1 . Through the use of a mini-l^ture theieacher presents the background ideas concerningp 
the problem. i t ' ^ ^ ^ 



Each group discusses how'its delegate, willwdfe on each of the p;a€itions for counting 
slaves. The following inYormation should be' given to each-group. 



J In"179p7Georgia's totaFpopulationwas 82,548. The white population was 52,886 
and the black populafi^n was 29,662^^ . ' 

3. After each group has ij/cived at a decision, the group's delegate will cast the vote and 
explain why this vote was cast. « * * ' 



4. The teacher will present th§ ideas^^ttrS^^hree-fifths conjpromise 




5. Each group decided whether or^^ot the group will accept this^cofnpromise. 

6. After each group lias rtjacjied-a^deci'sion, eacb delegate votes and explains the reasons fbv 
the particular vote. • ' * , ' * 

Importation of slaves ' 

1 . The teacher should give a ferief overview of this .problem which would includ^e the 
proposal for the importatioij of slaves for 20 ycar^-only. ^ • 



2. Each group decides whether or not its delegate will vote for the acceptance of the 20-* 

year time period fop the importation of slaves' . . , ■ ■ 

► * - *^ . • 

3. The fouf delegates give their vole and explain why they voted as they did. ' , 

' 5. . Debriefing SessiQn-l\\\s is the most important session of the unit of study. 

A. Through class discussid&is ah analysis should be made of what the underlying reasons were for 
a group's decisions. Thise reasons should be related back to the discussion* o0he-basis for 
decision making in whiAh the class had participated earlier. 



Tl>p unit should end with the teacher giving to the class information about how the Georgia 
delegates^voted on these constitutional issues. 



J ■ 
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